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REGIMENTAL SOBRIQUETS. 
Most of the regiments of our army possess one or 
more sobriquets or nicknames, the origins of which 
are both curious and amusing. <A few of these are 
derived from the colour of the men’s clothing or 
facings, occasionally combined with the name of some 
gentleman once an officer in the corps. Thus, the 
5th Dragoons took the name of the ‘Green Horse,’ 
and the 7th Hussars the ‘Black Horse, from the 
dark colour of their clothing ; while the Royal Horse 
Guards are known as the ‘Oxford Blues,’ the first 
part of the name originating from Aubrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, who commanded the regiment on 
its formation in 1661. The 4th Foot are ‘ Barrell’s 
Blues,’ after Colonel W. Barrell; and the 19th and 
24th Foot, the ‘Green Howards,’ and ‘ Howara’s 
Greens,’ from the colour of their facings, combined 
with the names of their respective colonels—the 
Hon. C. Howard, and Thomas Howara. In like 
manner, the 34th, 36th, 39th, 53d, 59th, and 97th 
Foot were, from their different facings, respectively 
called the ‘Orange Lilies,’ ‘Saucy Greens,’ ‘Green 
Linnets, ‘Brickdusts, ‘ Lilywhites, and ‘Celes- 
tials’—the facings of the last corps being sky- 
blue. Several regiments have taken the names of 
their commanding officers without the addition of 
acolour. The 8th Hussars, or King’s Royal Irish, 
named, after Colonel R. St George, the ‘St Georges,’ 
and the 83d Foot, or ‘Fitche’s Grenadiers,’ are 
instances of this kind. 

Other regimental nicknames form puns or bon- 
mots on the number or name of the regiment. 
Thus, the 40th Foot are the ‘ XLers’ (Excellers) ; 
and the 5lst the ‘ Kolis,’ that word being formed 
of the initial letters of the words which compose 
their second title—King’s Own Light Infantry. 

The badge, motto, regimental colours, and the 
national war-cry of the men have all given sobri- 
quets to different corps. Thus, the 77th are the 
‘Pothooks,’ from the figure 7; the 78th (the regi- 
ment which performed such prodigies of valour 
during the Indian Mutiny), the ‘King’s Men,’ from 
their motto, ‘Ciudich’n Rhi—Help the King ;’ the 
17th and 65th, ‘The Bengal Tigers’ and ‘ Royal 


Tigers, from their badges—a tiger ; and the 87th, 
or Royal Irish Fusiliers, the ‘Old Fogs,’ from their 
war-cry, ‘Fag-au-Bealach !’ (pronounced Faug-a-bol- 
lagh), ‘Clear the Way !’—this, it is said, having been 
the old shout in a faction-fight of the Munster 
and Connaught men, who furnished the ranks of 
the regiment. This regiment was originally known 
as ‘Keith’s Highlanders, and afterwards as the 
‘Prince of Wales’s Irish’ 

The particular district in which a regiment was 
raised, or the country in which it has more parti- 
cularly served, has given their names to various 
corps. As instances of this may be mentioned the 
74th, or ‘ Assaye Regiment ;’ the 76th, or ‘Hin- 
dustan Regiment’ (also known as the ‘Seven 
and Sixpennies’); the 23d (a Welsh regiment), or 
‘Nanny Goats’ and ‘Royal Goats;’ the 25th 
(King’s Own Borderers—raised in Scotland), or 
‘Botherers ;’ the 45th, or ‘Sherwood Foresters,’ the 
regiment having been principally raised in Notting- 
hamshire ; and the 47th, or ‘Lancashire Lads’ (also 
known as the ‘Cauliflowers’). The 45th is also 
known as the ‘Old Stubborns,’ from its deter- 
mination and pluck in the many severe actions 
in which it has been engaged. 

Some sixty years ago, the Life Guards obtained 
the rather unpleasant sobriquet of the ‘ Piccadilly 
Butchers” In 1810, Sir Francis Burdett, member 
for Westminster, declared, in a letter to his consti- 
tuents, that the House of Commons’had exercised 
their powers illegally, by committing to Newgate 
one John Gale Jones, for being concerned in the 
production of a libellous pamphlet. The publica- 
tion of this letter was considered a breach of privi- 
lege, and a warrant was issued for the committal 
of Sir Francis to the Tower. He barricaded his 
house in Piccadilly for two days, but ultimately, 
on April 9, the serjeant-at-arms, accompanied by 
police-officers and a military force, obtained an 
entrance, and succeeded in conveying him to the 
Tower. In the riots that ensued in consequence 


of his imprisonment, the military were attacked by 
the people, and in defence of themselves, the Life 
Guards charged the mob, shooting one man, and 


wounding several others, From this affair they 
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obtained the above title. Windham, in his Diary, 
refers to the occurrence, and says: ‘Found Life 
Guards hunted by and hunting the mob; good deal 
of disturbance,’ 

The 1st Dragoon Guards are the ‘Trades Unions;’ 
the 2d Dragoon Guards, the ‘Scots Greys,’ and 
‘Second to None;’ and the 11th Hussars, the 
‘Cherubims and Cherry Pickers.’ This last regi- 
ment'is said to have got the latter portion of its 
sobriquet from having had some men taken in a 
fruit-garden in Spain. It formed part of the ‘ Six 
Hundred,’ whose celebrated charge in the Crimea 
has been so ably commemorated by the Poet 
Laureate. One of the finest of our cavalry 
regiments many years ago had most unfairly 
foisted on to it a title derogatory to its character 
for bravery, and which, when the corps was in 
India, caused no small amount of scandal and 
mischief—this was the 14th Hussars (Dragoons), 
or ‘Hamilton’s Runaways’ Cannon, in his His- 
torical Records of British Regiments, gives an account 
of the origin of this unfortunate nickname. . ‘On 
September 20, 1745, the king’s troops, under Sir 
J io Cope, confronted the Scotch insurgents near 
Prestonpans. The troops passed the night in the 
field, the 14th Dragoons, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Wright, furnishing videttes and 
outposts on the flank of the army. Before daybreak 
of September 21, a chosen band of Highlanders 
advanced through the fog, and attacked the right 
of the king’s troops. The few men who guarded 
our artillery, surprised by this sudden surprise in 
the dark, and struck with consternation at their 
superior numbers and peculiar mode of fighting, 
faced about and fled. e dragoons advanced to 
charge the Highlanders, but seeing the very superior 
number of their opponents, and being discouraged 
by the loss of their artillery, also retired from the 
field’ So that, although the whole of the regiment 
was stigmatised by this —— sobriquet, only 
a portion of it was surprised and overpowered, 

Another splendid horse-regiment, the 17th Lan- 
cers, was always remarkable for the fit and make 
of the uniforms both of its officers and of its men. 
William IV., when reviewing this corps in 1833, 
expressed himself highly pleased with the appear- 
ance of the men, and remarked to Lord Bingham, 
their lieutenant-colonel, that the regiment was 
perfect. From these causes combined, they were 
afterwards known as ‘ Bingham’s Dandies.’ 

The Grenadier Guards are the ‘Sandbags ;’ whilst 
‘Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard’ was the extraordinary 
nickname given to the Ist Foot, the oldest regi- 
ment in the service. This was on account of a 
dispute between the regiment (then the Regiment 
de Douglas), when in the French service, in 1637, 
and the Picardy Regiment, as to the antiquity of 
the two co The Picardy Regiment laid claim 
to having _ on duty on the night after the 
Crucifixion. To this the Ist Foot wittily rejoined : 
‘Had we been on duty, we should not have slept 
at our . The regiment was also called the 
‘Royal Scots,’ as having been the bodyguard of the 
Scottish kings. 

The 2d Foot, or Queen’s Regiment, became noto- 
rious as the ‘Paschal Lambs.” This was as- 
serted to be the distinguishing badge of Portugal, 
and was borne in the corner of the colours of the 
regiment. It was first worn by the corps on its 
being raised, in 1661, for the defence of Tangiers, 
which constituted a portion of the dower of 


Catharine, Infanta of Portugal, on her marri 
with Charles II. of England. The sobriquet is 
also said to have originated from its forming a 
guard of honour to the same princess on her 
ae age to London. In the time of the inhuman 
udge Jeffreys, this regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Kirke, was noted for the cruelties it per- 
trated under the title of ‘Kirke’s Lambs’ John 
omfret, in a poetical description of one of the 
supposed inhuman deeds of its barbarous colonel, 
has handed this nickname down to posterity. 
Kirke, under the pseudonym of Meronior, address- 
ing the wife of one of his prisoners, is made to say : 


Your courage and your virtue shall be tried ; 
But to — all prospect of a flight, 
Some of my Lambs shall be your guard to-night, 


This regiment was also designated the ‘1st Tangier 
Regiment,’ ‘Queen Catharine’s Regiment,’ and the 
‘Sleepy Queen’s,’ the last from having, at Almeida, 
in 1811, by their carelessness, allowed General 
Brennier to effect his escape by Barba del Puerco, 
On the formation of the 102d Foot, a large number 
of men were transferred to that regiment from the 
2d Foot. The 102d, on that account, were called 
‘The Lambs,’ 

The 3d Foot, best known as the ‘Old Buffs, 
their accoutrements having been the first that were 
made of buffalo-leather, possesses two other sobri- 
quets, the ‘ Nut-crackers’ and the ‘ Resurrection- 
ists.’ The origin of the former of these is unknown ; 
but the last was given to the regiment on account 
of its reappearance a short time after being almost 
entirely dispersed at Albuera by the Polish lancers. 
It was once known as the ‘ Holland Regiment,’ as 
the representative of those troops which fought 
against the Spaniards in the Netherlands during 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
I. This is the only regiment a to march 
through the City of London with drums beating and 
colours flying; which privilege was granted in con- 
sideration of the corps having been originally 
recruited from the City apprentices and trainbands. 
The 31st Foot, a regiment wearing a similar uni- 
form to the 3d, is styled the ‘Young Buffs, to 
distinguish it from that corps. 

The 5th Foot, by reason of its extraordinary 
bravery and pluck, earned the sobriquet of the 
‘Old and Bold.’ It is also known as the ‘ Fighting 
Fifth,” and was distinguished by its men wearing a 
white plume in the cap, when the similar ornament 
of the other regiments was a red and white tuft. 
This honour was allowed them in acknowledgment 
of their conduct at Morne Fortunée, in the island 
of Saint Lucia, where they took from their fallen 
enemies. a number of white feathers sufficient to 
equip the whole regiment. The distinction was 
subsequently conferred by authority, and continued 
as a distinctive decoration until 1829, when an 
order caused the white feather to be worn by.the 
whole army ; but, as an equivalent, the 5th were 
allowed to wear a feather half-red and half-white, 
the red uppermost, instead of the plain white 
feather. A similar distinctive mark was worn by 
the light company of the 46th. 

The 6th Foot are the ‘ Saucy Sixth’ and ‘ Guse’s 
Geese ;’ the 9th Foot, one of the regiments which 
took part in the celebrated action in the Khyber 
Pass, in Cabool, the ‘Holy Boys, from having 
sold their Bibles whilst in the Peninsula, to pro- 
cure drink ; the 11th Foot, from being nearly 
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annihilated at Fontenoy, Ostend, Salamanca, and 
several other places, the ‘ Bloody ;’ and the 14th 
Foot, ‘Calvert’s Entire.’ 

The 20th Foot, an East Devonshire regiment, 
became possessed of no less than three sobriquets. 
The first—‘ Two Tens, like that of the 22d, 30th, 
44th, and 55th, which are called respectively the 
‘Two Twos, ‘Triple Xs, ‘Two Fours,’ and ‘ Two 
Fives’—is merely an adaptation of the number of 
the regiment. The second—‘ Minden Boys’—has 
a more substantial derivation. At the battle of 
Minden, fought against the French on August 1, 
1759, the whole brunt of the action fell on this 
and five other regiments, which formed the right 
of the allied line, the whole being under the com- 
mand of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. They 
received and defeated, with great perseverance and 
bravery, numerous and repeated assaults of the 
French cavalry and foot; and had it not been for 
the dilatory action of Lord George Sackville, they 
would, no doubt, have gained a much more deci- 
sive victory. That nobleman was subsequently 
tried by court-martial, with respect to his conduct 
on the occasion, was degraded from his rank of 

eneral, and struck off the list of privy-councillors. 
— IIL, however, afterwards took him into 
favour, made him Secretary of State for the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and raised him to the peerage as 
Viscount Sackville. The result of the victory was 
to put a stop to the preparations which had been 
making throughout France for an invasion of 
England, and to cause the troops to be withdrawn 
from the coast, and a large number of them to be 
despatched into Germany. The third sobriquet 
applied to this regiment is that of ‘ Kingsley’s 
Stand” This is from Major-general W. Kingsley, 
who commanded the brigade of which this regi- 
ment formed a part in the above-mentioned action. 

The 21st Foot bore a nickname derived from one 
portion of the dress worn by the corps on its 
formation in September 1678, when Charles, fifth 
Earl of Mar, was colonel—this was, the ‘Earl of 
Mar’s Gray Breeks,’ 

The 33d Foot are the ‘ Havercake Lads ;’ and the 
38th, the ‘ Pump and Tortoise.’ 

The 41st regiment was raised as a regiment 
of invalids in 1719, and it was for a long time 
known as the ‘41st Invalids,’ and as such appears 
in most of the old Army Lists. In the era of George 
IL, they distinguished themselves in Germany, 
and were known as ‘ Wardour’s Regiment.’ They 
became a regiment of the line in 1787. 

The conspicuous bravery and perseverance of 
the men of several regiments during the American 
War of Independence gained their several corps 
honourable sobriquets. One, the 28th, a North 
Gloucestershire corps, was dubbed the ‘Slashers,’ 
from their gallantry at the battle of White Plains, 
October 28, 1776, where their swords were called 
into requisition with surprising effect. The 46th 
gained the name of ‘ Surprisers’ from its conduct 
in the surprise of Wayne’s brigade, September 20, 
1777 ; 4 the 62d that of the ‘Springers,’ on 
account of the rapidity of its pursuit of the rebels 
after the action of Trois Riviéres, in 1776. So 
high was this regiment held in the estimation of 
the rest of the army, that when, at the battle of 
New Orleans, another regiment fancied itself su 
ported in an inferior manner, the men on toon 
‘This would have been different had the Springers 
been with us!’ This title, owing to its ever being 


ready for action when required, was also given to 
the 10th Foot. 

‘The Dirty Half-hundred’ was the curious nick- 
name given to the 50th Foot. Two accounts are 
given of the origin of this. One asserts that it was 
from their red uniforms being faced with black and 
silver lace, and thus giving the regiment a dull and 
sombre appearance ; whilst the other tells us that 
it was from the men wiping their perspiring faces 
with the black cuffs of their coats, and thus giving 
their countenances a somewhat swarthy tint. 
Whatever may be the origin of this sobriquet, they 
bear a second about which there can be no doubt. 
From the glorious charge, led by Colonel Walker, 
at Vimiera, this regiment is known as the ‘Gallant 
Fiftieth ;’ and well must they have earned the title, 
to judge from the long list of words, each com- 
memorative of hard-fought combats, borne on their 
colours—‘ Egypt, Vimiera, Corunna, Almaraz, Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nive, Orthes, Peninsula, Punnias, 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, Sobraon, Alma, 
Inkerman, Sebastopol.’ 

The 42d Highlanders, known as the ‘Black 
Watch, got that title from the following circum- 
stance: In 1730, six independent companies of 

urgh, and for police and other local purposes, and 
being dressed 4 black, blue, and oak tartans, 
they presented a very sombre appearance, which 
procured them the name of ‘Friecudan Dhu,’ or 
‘Black Watch.’ These independent companies 
were, in 1739, amalgamated into a regi- 
ment, under the title of the ‘ Highland iment,’ 
which in 1751 was numbered the 42d. 

The 56th own to two nicknames: the first, the 
‘Pompadours,’ from the circumstance that, in 1756, 
when the regiment was raised, its facings were a 
crimson or puce colour, called, in those days, Pom- 
padour, after the celebrated lady who patronised 
it, the notorious Jeanne Antoinette, Marchioness 
de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV. The second 
title is merely a contraction of the first, with a word 
prefixed descriptive of the bearing of the corps— 
the ‘Saucy Pompeys.’ 

The 57th, from its extraordinary fighting pro- 
pensities at Albuera, earned the name of the 
‘Diehards ;? the 58th are known as the ‘Steel- 
backs ;’ and the 60th, now known as the Royal 
Rifles, Were once distinguished as the ‘ Royal Ame- 
ricans., 

‘Elegant Extracts’ was the name given to the 
85th on its being reformed with officers picked out 
from those of other regiments, This took place in 
1813, in the time of Colonel Cugler, when so 
frequent was the occurrence of courts-martial, that 
the commander-in-chief was induced to disperse 
all the officers of the corps who had the good- 
fortune to remain unbroken, and form the regiment 
entirely anew. 

Sir Thomas Picton named the 88th, or Connaught 
Rangers, the ‘ Devil’s Own.’ This was in compli- 
ment to their undaunted bravery in face of the 
enemy, and was also said to bear another interpre- 
tation not quite so honourable—the corps being 
noted for the irregularity of its members both in 
camp and in quarters, 

About a year after the memorable Mutiny at 
the Nore, a rebellion broke out in Ireland. The 
rebels tried to procure supplies of arms and ammu- 
nition from France, but ty the exertions of Admi- 
ral Duncan, their desigus were Warrants 
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were issued against the principal actors, and fourteen 
were seized. The rest, becoming desperate, com- 
menced hostilities with the king’s troops at various 

laces, but were everywhere defeated, as was a 

rench brigade under General Humbert, which 
landed at Kilalla; and on the 8th September, the 
rebellion was finally crushed. It was during this 
affair that one regiment in particular—the 89th, 
commanded by Lord Blaney—gained an unenviable 
notoriety. From its certainty in hunting down the 
rebels, it became known as ‘Blaney’s Bloodhounds.’ 
The corps also bore another sobriquet, ‘The Rol- 
lickers,’ an epithet descriptive of the ‘jolly-doggish’ 
bearing of the corps. 


MR ARKLEY’S WILL 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


I may as well acquaint you, my reader, with the 
secret of Miss Emmeline’s conduct. Some one had 
seen the draft-will which Mr Arkley had made 
in George Arkley’s favour. The old gentleman 
had incautiously left it on the table one day, and a 
person who came to attend to the fire (you must 
not inquire whom), saw and read it, and told its 
contents to another person (again, be not curious), 
who was constantly in the presence of Miss Wave- 
ley, and this second person imparted her know- 
ledge to Miss Emmeline. Now, although, of the 
two cousins, Teesdale was much preferred by the 
young lady, yet, with his uncle’s money in his 
favour, George Arkley’s chance of essing her as 
a wife improved vastly, and Frederick Teesdale’s 
declined in proportion. And thus, when George 
sat beside Miss Waveley at the Stanleys’ dinner- 

y, he was not a little surprised at finding how 

e seemed to have grown in favour, even as Tees- 
dale was subsequently aghast and indignant at 
as such an unlooked-for and vehement 
repu 

_~ Teesdale strode down the street, he felt an 
insane desire to go to the office and demand 
back the packet directed to Tompkins and Sharpe, 
and, in case of refusal, to break open the letter- 
box, and take the letter by force. But this thought 
faded before the recollection, that the document 
would be by this time in St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
where all his physical vigour would be useless 
against the army of officials there employed. So 
home and to bed, to dreams and to horrors, went 
the luckless young gentleman ; and very like a 
criminal he felt, and to some extent even looked, 
when he arose next morning. 

When you are vexed and savage it is well to 
be in action. Frederick recovered somewhat as he 
made his way to his uncle’s residence. Arrived 
there, he found his cousin. The meeting was fairly 


cordial. 

*T have called in Dr Javers, said Arkley, ‘ and 
he and Bromley are consulting at this moment. 
They have prescribed sundry remedies already, but 
without much effect. Uncle is only conscious for 
a minute or two.—Oh, here comes Bromley! What 
do you say, doctor ?’ 

e doctor shook his head. ‘A complication, 
Mr George, and all complications are dangerous. 
We have a fit, and not for the first time. And 
we are not 0 young as we were, and we are very 


‘And what does Dr Javers say 2” 


‘Dr Javers says’ (and here the doctor shook his 
head)—‘ the lungs.’ 

‘ And do you concur ?’ 

*Scarcely. My mind runs more upon the liver’ 

‘Dear me! I never knew my uncle had any 
affection of either. But you are adopting treat- 
ment, of course ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the doctor briskly. ‘ We are 
actively attacking the disease, and—and ’. 

‘You see signs of amendment ?’ 

‘No ; our poar patient seems sinking!’ 

‘Good gracious, doctor, what is your real opinion, 
then, of my dear relative ?’ 

‘Well, Mr Arkley, these cases, you know, are 
always uncertain ; but there is no doubt your uncle 
will either recover or he will die. I may go so far 
as to say that authoritatively,’ 

And then Dr Bromley, feeling that he had made 
a striking observation to wind up with, shook the 
nephews by the hand, and departed. 

‘The man’s a fool, said Geo Arkley in his 
impetuous way = both he and Frederick had 
their uncle’s quick temper). ‘I shall send for Sir 
Thomas Mawley at once.’ 

Sir Thomas came. He was a tremendous light 
in the medical world, and Dr Bromley bowed to 
him very humbly. Sir Thomas discarded all the 
medicine, drew back the bed-curtains, opened the 
windows slightly, dragged away, with his own 
hand, the mass of bed-clothes which was suffocating 
the sick man, and when he recovered consciousness 
(which he did almost directly), administered to him 
a little beaf-tea, and half a glass of sherry wine. 
It was all done in ten minutes. Sir Thomas was 
gone, Dr Bromley had vanished, and the cousins 
stood by the bedside wondering. 

a George,’ murmured his uncle, ‘I want Tomp- 
ins. 

George did not understand at the moment, but 
Frederick did, and said: ‘He means Tompkins 
and Sharpe. I'll go directly.’ 

George thanked his cousin, and Frederick has- 
tened away. 

It was afternoon, and dusk, when Frederick 
arrived at the chambers of Tompkins and Sharpe. 
Mr Sharpe was in; and greetings having a 
Teesdale was informed of his uncle’s letter the 
previous night, and that the will prepared was 
ready for signature, 

‘Then let Tarsey (I suppose you ‘ll send Tarsey) 
come with me at once, - said, ‘for there is no 
time to be lost.’ 

Mr teva thew of the clerks, was directed to 
accompany Frederick accordingly. The latter evi- 
dently knew Tarsey well, for, directly they had 
started, a familiar conversation ensued. 

‘ You’re in luck, Mr Teesdale. You don’t mind 
my telling you—a deal more than I thought you’d 
be, for the old —- was not thought to like 
you half so well as your cousin,’ 

‘You mean my uncle has not forgotten me in his 
will. He’s a good old soul, but dreadfully capri- 
cious. I was with him last evening, Tarsey, and 
he — exceedingly touchy—almost quarrelsome, 
in fact, 

‘Was he, indeed, Mr Teesdale? Well, that’s 


odd, when he had just framed instructions so ~ 


much in your favour.’ 

‘I say, Tarsey, I don’t mind asking you. How 
do you manage on these occasions? Do you read 
over the will before it is signed ?’ 
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‘Certainly. We take great pains to insure the 
person understands what he is signing.’ 

‘Humph! Quite right. Like a glass of wine, 
e first you and I have had 

ether.’ 

nfortunately not. Mr Tarsey had a failing. 
He liked a glass of wine, and he delighted in a 
bottle. Years ago he had had a little cellar of 
his own. But that time was over, though his thirst 
was not; nay, the desire had increased as the 
means diminished. 

The two were soon seated in the snuggery of a 
tavern well known to both, and a bottle of port 
was before them. That ended, Teesdale ordered 
another. 

Tarsey feebly protested. ‘Stay, Mr Teesdale ; 
I’ve my business before me, you know. I must 
keep my head cool and clear’ (and poor Tarsey 
pressed his brow, which had been unduly heated 
earlier in the day), ‘else I shall be making mis- 
takes. 

*T’ll keep you straight, if se need it, Tarsey ; 
but you won’t, you know. By-the-bye, you said 
you have to read the will. Ina loud tone—eh ?’ 

Tarsey finished his eighth glass of port, and 
holding the empty glass to the lamp, stared at it 
as though he were examining the beeswing. 

‘Ye-eth, Mr Teethdale. 1 shall have to—to read 
it loud—and very dithtinkly.’ 

‘Well, now, I say, Tarsey, just let me tell you 
something. You’ve given me a hint my uncle’s 
done kindly by me, and I have told you he’s of 
very uncertain temper’—— 

know it, Mr—Mr’—— 

‘Yes; and that last night he and I had a bit of 
a tiff. Now, if he hears my name to-night, a 
hundred to one if he don’t alter his will at the 
last moment !’ 

‘ The—the dev’—— 

*Yes. Well, you see—eh ?’ 

‘Ye-eth. I see—the dev-—— 

*Confound it—no. Here, I say, Tarsey, no more 
port.—Bring some soda-water, waiter.’ 

Teesdale knew well how to deal with his com- 
panion, and soon brought him into a more respect- 
able condition. This effected, he took him in a 
cab to the abode of the sick man. 

George Arkley had left ; a piece of good luck at 
which Teesdale rejoiced. Moves deposited Mr 
Tarsey in an easy-chair in the dining-room, and 
ordered some coffee for him, Teesdale went to his 
uncle. Mr Arkley knew him, and replied to his 
inquiries, though with rather a painful effort. 

rederick went into a back room, and summoned 
the old male domestic, who had been with his 
uncle for many years. 

‘James, what do you think of your master this 
evening? Is he conscious of what he is doing, do 
you think ? 

‘Well, sir, I’m afraid he hasn’t much sense in 
him just now.’ 

‘He’d know you from me, James, at all 
events ?” 

‘Hardly know that, sir. If I was to say you was 
I, and you was to say you was me; I think he’d 
say: “ All right.”’ 

‘That’s unfortunate, James. I’m afraid you 
won’t get some money you are very well entitled 
to, 


‘6 I’m sorry for that, sir. I’m not ‘titled to 
much ; but what I is ‘titled to, I likes to get. 


‘Quite right. Well, your master has summoned 
his solicitor, who has brought his will for signa- 
ture. I don’t mind telling you, James, I know 
that in that will your name appears for fifty 
pounds. But, you see, my uncle must not sign a 
will unless we are sure he is conscious of what he 
is doing’ 

‘And is there a man or woman in this house, 
sir, who says my dear master is not conscious of 
what he is doing?’ exclaimed James, reddenin 
with anger, and clenching his fist. ‘I’m an ol 
man, sir, but just let me have a quiet word with 
them, that’s all” 

‘Just so, James. Your master is quite capable 
of signing a will, isn’t he ?” 

‘Certainly, sir. Why, he’s sense enough to 
supply all the idiots in our asylum,’ 

‘Very good, James. Fetch Dr Bromley, please.’ 

James departed, still muttering and looking 
fierce, and soon returned with the doctor, who 
lived close by. 

‘Dr Bromley,’ said Teesdale quickly, ‘just be 
kind enough to see my uncle, and ascertain whether 
he is in a condition to sign his will. The solicitor 
has been summoned at his request, and is waiting 
to take his signature.’ 

The doctor did as he was desired. On his return 
he said: ‘My poor friend don’t seem to know me 
at all; I don’t think I can say conscientiously he 
is sufficiently himself to make a will. He evi- 
dently is very weak and wandering, and, as you 
are aware, we must be so careful in these matters.’ 

Teesdale mentally cursed the doctor. 

‘Of course, Dr Bromley. Then I'll dismiss the 
gentleman below. It is unfortunate, though, 
because I am quite sure, from something which 
dropped from my ps uncle one day, there is one 
bequest in his will upon which he had quite set 
his heart. Why should I conceal from you that to 


‘| a trifling extent he has sought to shew his deep 


appreciation of your skill and kindness ?” 

‘Eh!’ exclaimed Dr Bromley, elevating his eye- 
brows. ‘Has my dear old friend really——— Don’t 
let us be hasty in this matter, Mr Teesdale. If 
your poor uncle should not sign his will now, he 
may die without signing it.’ 

* Quite true, doctor’ 

‘ And that would indeed be sad! I might have 
it on my conscience ever after that a rash opinion 
of mine (formed without a due knowledge of ail 
the circumstances) had led to serious mischief. 
How careful we ought to be before reg | 
ourselves! Suppose I see my respected friend | 
again. There are often lucid intervals in cases of 

‘Just so. Iwas going to suggest another visit, 
Dr Bromley,’ said Teesdale with a peculiar contor- 
tion of visage; ‘and then we will decide.’ 

The doctor, who was gravity itself, re-entered 
the sick-room. The patient was alone. Frederick 
conducted the physician to the bed-side, and then 
retired, only outside the door, however, where he 
stood and listened. He heard the doctor address 
his uncle in the most endearing terms. He called 
him his ‘oldest, kindest, and best friend ;’ ‘his 
very dear companion ;’ ‘his well-remembered ac- 
quaintance of former days.’ y 

Except sundry grunts, however, expressive of 
anything but pleasant appreciation, no reply came 
from Mr Arkley. At length there was a peculiar 
sound ; the doctor had begun to ery! and then, 
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with a suddenness which made Teesdale start 
again, the sick man exclaimed in a loud tone: 
‘Dr Bromley, you’re a precious idiot !’ 

On this Teesdale retreated into the drawing- 
room, where, in another minute, he was joined by 
the doctor, who took his hand and shook it warmly, 
his face beaming with smiles, as he said : ‘ My dear 
Mr Teesdale, I am so delighted to tell you. Your 
uncle has a lucid interval.’ 

‘And he can sign the will, doctor ?’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly ; his mind never was clearer, 
nor his judgment better.’ 

‘I am var glad indeed, doctor. I won’t detain 
you. Good-bye.’ 

The doctor departed, and Teesdale sought Mr 
Tarsey. What was his horror on finding this 
worthy gentleman with the brandy-bottle before 
him (which, it seemed subsequently, he had coaxed 
the servant into giving him on the plea of his being 
suddenly cave, on his face resting between his 
arms on the table. 

‘Drat the man!’ exclaimed Teesdale in great 
vexation. ‘Another difficulty !—Here, Tarsey, 
wake up, my friend ; I want you directly ;’ and he 
gave the somnolent clerk a huge shake. 

Mr Tarsey rose, steadied himself, and looking 
with weeping eyes at his interrogator, faltered out: 
*O Mr Teesdale, what a sight for me to see!’ 

‘What sight, you blockhead? What do you 
mean 

‘The idea of your giving way to habits of in- 
temperance !’ whimpered Tarsey. ‘You in whom 
I had such confidence, Mr Teesdale! Oh, this is 
too much! My heart will break!’ And the unfor- 
tunate gentleman sat down heavily, and wept aloud. 

*Did ever anybody know anything so madden- 
ing as this?’ muttered Teesdale, half tempted to 
po Mr Tarsey with the poker. ‘What am I to 

Here was a loud knock at the door. 

‘George Arkley’s knock, I’ll be sworn. Mercy 
on me, I’m ruined !’ 

A servant appeared. ‘Mr George Arkley, sir; 
but he says he won't stop, unless you particularly 
want him, or his uncle is worse, as he is in a great 


‘Thank him very much,’ replied Teesdale, greatly 
relieved. ‘I don’t want him, and uncle is rather 
better. Say I’ll call on him when I leave.’ 

ons that danger was over ; 

eesdale is legal friend u irs, where 
he bathed bead with water 
after which restorative treatment Mr Tarsey revived 
considerably. 

‘Now for my uncle, Tarsey. Pray, do collect 
yourself, man, and don’t make a mess of it.’ 

With no small misgiving, Teesdale introduced 
his companion into the sick-room. He spoke gently 
to the invalid: ‘The confidential clerk from 
Tompkins and Sharpe’s, uncle. He has come at 
your bidding’ 

The old gentleman roused and stared at Mr 
Tarsey. ‘Singular-looking person,’ he murmured ; 
‘but I suppose it’s all right.—Sir, I want to sign 
my will. Have you my will, which I directed to 
be prepared ?’—Mr Tarsey bowed.— Then leave 
us, Frederick, please. Shut the door, and keep 
everybody out for a few minutes.’ 

Teesdale _— obeyed. He left the room, 
but put the door half an inch open, so that he could 


hear all that passed. His dismay was great when 


Tarsey, oblivious of the hint he had received (and 
which Teesdale had afterwards, while they were in 
the cab, enforced and put more plainly to him), 
began reading the will in a loud tone: 

‘I give and bequeath to my nephew, Frederick 
Teesdale, twenty thousand pounds ’"—— 

‘What !’ exclaimed Mr Arkley in great astonish- 
ment. ‘Who in the world—what the dey—— 
I say, sir, you must be mad !’ 

The old gentleman’s vehemence sobered Tarsey. 
He recollected Teesdale’s injunction to read this 
part in the lowest possible tone. ‘I see, he said 
to himself; ‘ Mr Teesdale was quite right. The old 
gentleman still thinks of the quarrel they had at 
the last moment, and has now a mind to cut Mr 
Frederick out altogether. But he shan’t, if I can 
help it.—I beg pardon, sir, he said to Mr Arkley. 

© Read that again, cried the sick man. 

‘I give and bequeath to my friend, James Smills 
of Brompton, my grandfather’s milk-gray ’—— 

‘That isn’t what you read before. Begin again, 
I tell you,” 

‘I give and bequeath to Thomas Tinkle, secretary 
of the Frozen-out-Gardeners’ Society, the piece of 
plate presented to me by the subscribers to that 
institution on the —— 

*I tell you what it is, sir, said Mr Arkley in a 
thick voice. ‘Just turn your eyés to that corner. 
You see there a stick which has supported me 
twenty years or more. If you don’t begin again, 
in another minute you ll see me out of bed, and 
in a minute more that stick and you will have 
made acquaintance of the most intimate description.’ 

Mr Tarsey was at his wits’ end. As to Frederick 
Teesdale outside, he was on the verge of insanity. 
What was at hand for him? Discovery, ruin, the 
Old Bailey, Portland Prison, perhaps. 

Now, it will remain a secret to the end of time 
how on earth such an idea could have come into 
Mr Tarsey’s head, but it did come. He fancied a 
most brilliant notion had occurred to him, and 
thus it was developed: he leaned forward, and 
looking Mr Arkley affectionately and compassion- 
ately, said in a low tone: ‘Hush! He’s outside ; 
he will hear’ 

‘ What an infernal scoundrel!’ thought Teesdale. 

‘Who’s outside ?’ almost shouted Mr Arkley. 

‘The keeper ; the man who has charge of you. 

‘ What !’ shrieked the old gentleman. ‘Do you 
mean to say they think me mad? And have you 
the audacity to tell me—— But 1’ll soon’—— 
And out he sprung towards his stick. 

Mr Tarsey, aghast at the ill success of his 

lendid conception, took to flight at once, and 
‘Peesdale rushed in, not knowing indeed what he 
could do, but seeing he must attempt something. 
He took the already exhausted invalid by the arm, 
and partly led, partly ae him — into bed. 

‘Do you—do you—say I am mad r 
old Mr Arkley. er 

‘No, no, no—not you. It is he who is queer. I 
am so sorry, uncle. I ought to have told you, 
perhaps,’ said Frederick, inventing as he went on. 
‘Poor Tarsey is touched here” And he put his 
finger to his forehead. 

‘Good heavens, sir! And do Tompkins and 
Sharpe send a lunatic clerk with a will for a sick 
man to sign? Where is the document ?’ 

‘There it is, on the floor’ 

‘Give it me, and find my spectacles. I am 
better. I can read it for myself.’ 
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Teesdale gnashed his teeth, and clenched his 
hands. It was all over, then. Should he at once 
confess? Should he refuse to shew the will? 
Should he run away, and appear no more? I am 
sure I cannot tell what he would have done, had 
not something happened. It occurred just at the 
critical moment, not a bit too soon, and it saved 
Mr Frederick. 

He had picked up the will, which the trusty and 
valiant Tarsey had thrown on the floor, and had 
half determined to withhold it at any cost, on the 
score of not adding to his uncle’s excitement 
(though, what was to be the after-procedure, he 
could not conceive), when, glancing at the sick 
man, he saw a startling change. 

Mr Arkley lay pale and motionless. He was 
again insensible. Teesdale gave a sigh, confessedly, 
of relief. He stood for a few minutes gazing at his 
relative, and pondering ; then he summoned the 
attendant. 

‘There is no cause for alarm, sir,’ said the latter. 
‘This is the old fainting-fit. He will rouse in a 
short time, but he will be very dreamy, and will 
_ little of what took place just before the 

t. 

And so it proved. After awhile, Mr Arkley 
revived. He motioned to Teesdale. 

‘Frederick, what was I doing when—I went 
asleep ?’ 

‘Well, uncle, as you ask me, you were just 
about to sign your will. It had been read to you, 
and only wanted your signature.’ 

‘Ah! I have some faint recollection. Is the 
lawyer here? Let me sign it now, 

Mr Tarsey, who had been detained in the house, 
and was now decently in his senses, was introduced, 
together with the female servant. Frederick re- 
tired. Soon the poor trembling fingers had 
managed to scrawl a signature to the will, and 
Mr Tarsey departed with it in triumph. 

But Frederick Teesdale’s alarms were not over. 
His uncle got better! Was it not likely he might 
wish to see the will? Likely! It was almost certain 

tually looking up arsey, to learn if an, 

Freadfal message had come, and any horrible dis- 
covery been made. It was torture. What might 
not any hour bring forth? He was in a fever—he 
should lose his senses—he would go far away into 
the country, and there wait events in fear and 
trembling. And so he did. He intrusted his ad- 
dress to one person only, but that person would 
know all that was going on in his uncle’s house. 

A month went by. One morning, a telegram 
came—‘Mr Arkley died last night. You are 
wanted immediately’ 

Ina very short time, Teesdale was in town and 
at the house. He saw the old servant. 

‘Did your master die ina fit, James?’ 

‘Yes, sir; he went off rather suddenly. He 
seemed to go gradually bad after Mr Manton’s 
visit. Mr Manton, you remember, sir, was an old 
friend, a lawyer, in the country, and he and master 
‘were together one night, and 1 had to fetch some- 
thing from Tompkins and Sharpe’s, and that night 
master was took worse. 

‘From Tompkins and’ —— faltered Teesdale, 
trying desperately to be calm. 

‘Yes. I don’t know what it was, sir. I took it 
back next morning.’ 

Away went Frederick to Tarsey. 


‘Tarsey, did my uncle alter his will ?’ 

‘Not a bit, Mr Teesdale. He had it to look at 
one night, but it came back all right.’ 

‘Had it to look at! And it came back all right ! 
Good heavens!’ exclaimed Teesdale, quite losing 
his self-command for the moment. 

‘Dear me, sir ; yes: no harm in his looking at it, 
you know, if he didn’t alter it. We have it safe 
enough, and it will be read after the funeral. I 
congratulate you. You’re a rich man now, Mr 
Teesdale.’ 

Mr Teesdale’s sar) py was of very ghastly hue 
just then, and he did not seem a person much to be 
congratulated. He went straight to his hotel, and 
shut himself in his bedroom. 

‘What can this mean?’ he asked himself. ‘The 
will sent for, and when another lawyer was with 
him, and yet returned unaltered! It cannot be all 
right. There’s some horrible hitch somewhere. I 
shall go to the dogs, I know I shall. Idiot that I 
was, to meddle with the thing !’ 


OUR CHEMIST. 


Ler it be known that we, the people of England, 
keep a chemist. We lay taxes, sundry and heavy, 
on certain commodities—some in a manufactured 
state, some partly manufactured, and others which 
may be called the raw materials of industry, 
We know to our cost that Mr Sophisticos, a 
very shrewd and clever fellow, too often applies 
his shrewdness and cleverness to a dishonest pur- 
pose, by adulterating the articles which are sold 
retail to the public, and realising an undeserved 
profit by substituting the cheap for the genuine. 
But the same sinner does more than this. He tries 
to cheat us in our collective or national as well 
as in our domestic and individual capacity. He 
knows that we must and do tax ourselves, to 
supply the necessities of the state; he watches 
closely the list of commodities on which the taxes 
are laid; he ascertains to what degree the market 
price is raised by the influence of each tax ; and 
then he exercises his cunning to obtain this higher 
price, while more or less evading the tax. We 
know that he does it, because we often find him 
out ; we suspect that he does it in instances which 
are never found out ; and we have reason to believe 
that he studies chemistry for the express purpose 
of enabling him to play the rogue more deftly. 
What are we to do in such a case? Are we, 
while paying our taxes (more or less willingly, 
generally less), to stand by and see our national 
coffers robbed by Sophisticos ? No—echo answers 
No. We won’t stand it ; and so we keep a chemist. 

Yes, we keep a chemist, and we place him under 
the orders of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
There may be a customs’ chemist also, for aught 
we know, to look after the foreign coffee, cocoa, 
raisins, currants, brandy, rum, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
and wine, which pay customs’ duty on importation 
into this country ; but we are at present speaking 
only of that particular analyst who has to deal 
with what are called exciseable articles ; that is, 
those which are either grown or manufactured in 
this country, and pay excise duty before reaching 
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the homes of the consumers—such as gin, British 
brandy, other kinds of home-made spirits, malt, 
beet-root, and (if any) other kinds of home-made 
sugar, and chicory. This analyst must keep a very 
sharp look-out indeed; for the dodges of Mr 
Sophisticos are both numerous and ingenious. 
Take the case of methylated spirit, and its critical 
relation to the drinkable spirits which are more 
generally known. This liquid consists of good 
alcohol with an addition of about ten per cent. of 
pyroxylic or wood-spirit, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of wood. It is found to be nearly as vaiu- 
able as real alcohol in making varnishes, and in 
many other processes in the arts, The excise 
tried to tax it when first introduced, on the ground 
that, being a British-made spirit, it ought to pay 
spirit-duty ; but the claim was abandoned after 
atime. The authorities have even gone so far as 
to permit methylated spirit to be made and sold, 


is so very nauseous to the taste, that the addition 
of one part to nine parts alcohol suffices to render 
the latter undrinkable, the excise insist on this 
admixture, to prevent Mr Sophisticos from making 
use of the liquid as a spirituous beverage. About 
a million gallons of methylated spirit are made 
and used among us annually ; and cunning brains 
are trying how to get rid of the nauseous taste, 
so as to make it saleable as the basis for some of 
our gin or British brandy without paying the high 
duty upon it. But our chemist is wide awake ; 
he makes himself cognisant of all such experi- 
ments ; and as every maker of methylated spirit 
must obtain a special license, a wrong-doer is 
likely to be caught in his own trap. 

Then there is the making of real spirit by persons 
who evade the duty. This they do by carrying on 
the distillation in buildings and under circum- 
stances intended to elude the vigilance of the 
excise officers. There is no sophistication or adul- 
teration here ; the liquid is good spirit ; the cheat- 
ing consists in depriving the revenue of its dues, 
and then selling the spirit at the high price which 
the duty engenders. The number of convictions 
for this fraud is about two thousand annually— 
nearly all in Ireland, where many of the peat-fuel 
mountain distilleries are very difficult for the 
authorities to ferret out. Within the last few 
years, a little spirit has been distilled in England 
from beet-root. At first, the excise threw obstruc- 
tions in the way, fearing that the establishments 
in which the operations are carried on would not 
be so easy of control as the orthodox malt distil- 
leries ; but the obstacles are now removed, and 
distillers may do the best they can with beet-root. 
There are many kinds of perfumed spirits imported, 
ns essential oils, and entered in a separate 
way in the excise accounts; and it is necessary 
for our chemist to be skilful as well as prompt in 
determining the ratio between the essential oil and 
the spirit in the mixture, Considering that the 
duty on home-made spirits represents something 
like eleven millions sterling to the revenue every 
year, we shall not wonder at the anxiety of the 
authorities in regard to all distillates which are 


for manufacturing purposes. As the pyroxylic spirit | 


not charged the full duty. Even the doctors’ shops, 
the chemists and druggists, are naughty some- 
times. We are told the following, in reference 
to the experience of the year 1870: ‘The differ- 
ence in price between methylated spirit and pure 
spirit of wine is so great, that it need occasion 
no surprise if a few instances are now and then 
discovered of the illegal substitution of the former 
for the latter. During the past year, eight samples 
of medicines for internal use were found to have 
been prepared from methylated spirit. They 
comprised sweet spirits of nitre, paregoric, and 
the tinctures of catechu, rhubarb, and carda- 
moms.’ Oh, Mr Sophisticos! Then, again, the 
colour-makers are not always angels of virtue. 
‘Three samples sold as “ Finish” have been found 
to consist of methylated spirit only. One of the 
samples was deeply coloured with aniline red dye, 
and been illegally supplied in that state to a 
firm of colour-makers who wished to use methylated 
spirit for the pu s of trade without being 
subject to the usual regulations.’ 

Our chemist must be well up in beer and malt, 
as they bring in some six or seven millions sterling 
every year to the revenue, accruing from about 
fifty million bushels of malt. There being no tax 
upon ‘malt used for feeding animals,’ in order not 
to discourage the rearing of live-stock, the officers 
look out pretty sharply after the makers, lest the 
malt should go to the delectation of Bill Simmonds 
the bricklayer, instead of to the fattening of bul- 
locks. Sugar used in brewing is favoured beyond 
other sugar, for reasons duly assigned, and thirty 
or forty million pounds a year are thus used ; but 
again ‘our people’ must know all about it, lest 
either the malt-duty or the sugar-duty should be 
tampered with. Maltsters and brewers are subject 
to have samples of their malt analysed from time 
to time, to ascertain what is the percentage of 
‘ungerminated grain’ in them, as this affects the 
amount of duty paid. Although there is no beer- 
duty, no tax levied on the beverage itself, and a 
brewery does not, therefore, require to be watched 
so strictly by the excise as a distillery, still it is 
necessary to know what our beer is y made of, 
seeing that it might in some way or other affect the 
consumption of malt. All sorts of medical men 
tell us that beer and ale, as sold retail, are not by 
any means pure malt and hop. It is, therefore, no 
marvel to learn from our chemist that, of nineteen 
samples of materials used in the brewing of beez 
which he analysed in the year 1870, fourteen were 
adulterated, and only five genuine. ‘Of the adul- 
terated samples, eight contained grains of Paradise, 
one grains of Paradise and tobacco, one liquorice, 
one ginger, one treacle, and one unmalted oats. It 
will be seen that the favourite materials for adul- 
terating beer are such as im a fictitious strength, 
and not those which are valuable solely as a substi- 
tute for malt. This form of adulteration is confined 
to small brewers in the midland counties. Of the 
various adulterants mentioned, there is none so 
deleterious to the consumer as tobacco, which, 
however, there is reason to hope is but seldom 
used.’ These remarks apply, it will be observed, 
to ‘ materials used in the lation of beer” What 
is added after the brewing, in the dark cellars of 
the Red Lion or the Three Jolly Butchers, is a conun- 
drum which ‘no fellah can understand,’ 

As to sugar, the duty varies with the quality, 
and there is thus cogent reason for knowing the 
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real quality of every cask, bag, or other package. 
Best white refined pays a duty of six shillings 
per cwt. ; and there are four other classes inferior 
to this, down to the brownest of the brown, each 
class more lightly taxed than the one above it: 
the coarsest sugar paying four shillings per cwt. 
As, however, there is very little sugar made in the 
United Kingdom, the tax is mostly in the form of 
customs’ duty, with which we have no concern in 
this article. Our beet-root sugar-makers only 
supply the Chancellor of the Exchequer with some- 
thing like ten to twenty thousand pounds a year 
revenue. 

Coffee, anything about coffee? Yes, and chicory 
also. Our coffee we of course import from warmer 
climes, and most of our chicory comes from the 
continent. There are, however, a few chicory firms 
in Yorkshire and Northamptonshire; but they 
only comprise about four hundred acres. Mr 
Sophisticos has been at work in this as in other 
departments. Our chemist analysed sixty-three 
samples of mixed coffee and chicory last year, and 
found about one-half of them adulterated. ‘Thirty 
of the adulterated samples contained roasted locust 
beans to an extent varying from ten to thirty per 
cent. One contained vegetable matters other than 
coffee and chicory, but which could not be identi- 
fied owing to its having been over-roasted. All 
the samples adulterated with locust beans had been 
manufactured by a wholesale firm in London, and 
had been supplied in canisters to various grocers in 
the country. Inspections of the premises of the 
firm led to the discovery that the locust beans had 
been roasted in unentered premises, and also to the 
seizure of a quantity of the adulterated coffee, 
which had been returned by grocers in the country.’ 
As one longs to know whether the members of the 
roguish firm were punished, it is satisfactory to 
learn that they ‘ were prosecuted and convicted in 
the full penalties of the law.’ But, unfortunately, 
evil-doers of this kind make a profit more than 
equal to the expenses and penalties of prosecutions ; 
and as they have no qualms of conscience in 
to cheating either the state or the public, they 
recommence the same course after a time. Our 
chemist tells us that the only really safe way is 
to buy coffee whole or in the berry, and grind it 
ourselves ; but then it is to be hoped that Mary 
Ann will not spoil the coffee-mill as a means of 
getting rid of the trouble. 

The author of the Counterblast to Tobacco, if 
he were now living, would be delighted to know 
that smokers are cheated by Sophisticos ; he would 
consider it to be just what they deserve. Tobacco 
pays a very high duty, relatively to the market 
price of the leaf itself ; fraudulent folk are much 
tempted to increase the weight by the addition of 
something or other which is not subject to duty ; 
and Her Majesty has every reason, through the 
medium of her officials, to look sharply after such 
people, seeing that this narcotic brings in a sum 
considerably exceeding six millions sterling yearly 
to the Exchequer. The customs have mostly to 
do with this matter, because tobacco is an imported 
commodity; but as much of the leaf is made up in 
England into cigars and snuff, and the remainder 
cut and prepared into the proper state for pipe- 
smokers, and as, moreover, a higher duty is 
charged on imported cigars than on leaf, the 
excise officials have also much to do, to ascertain 
that the licensed manufacturers and dealers do not 


sell any taxable articles which have not properly 
paid the tax. Our chemist finds that all his activity 
and knowledge are needed, to detect and frustrate 
Mr Sophisticos in this matter. Every year he 
reports that he finds sugar, liquorice, and logwood 
among samples of tobacco des om The officers, 
obtaining a clue by means of one of his analyses, 
made a seizure of no less than three thousand six 
hundred pounds of the manufactured article called 
roll tobacco ; it was adulterated with sugar. The 
case was tried in court; the tobacco seized was con- 
demned ; and the firm—tobacco and snuff manu- 
facturers in the north of England—were mulcted 
in the full penalties. Some manufacturers are per- 
mitted to make the kinds known as negrohead and 
cavendish ‘in bond ’—that is, before the duty has 
been paid; and our chemist occasionally finds 
liquorice introduced as a make-weight. Of a 

were found to be adulterated, ese naught 

samples, we are told, ‘contained oxide ao 
glass, alumina, coal, pine-wood, fustic, straw, and 
an excessive amount of sand. The ingredients in 
some of these cases were alleged to have been 
derived from the sweéepings of tobacco manufac- 
tories ; and it was therefore urged that the same 
duty had been paid on them as on tobacco.” But 
our chemist didn’t seem to see it: ‘I need hardly 
point out the danger of such a plea ; for, if that 
principle were conceded, all efforts to protect the 
revenue would be fruitless, and the adulteration of 
snutf could be practised with impunity” There is 
a drawback or remission of duty on tobacco re- 
exported, both in the state of leaf, and in the manu- 
factured state of shag, returns, bird’s-eye, roll, 

igh-dried snuff, tch and rap snuff, an 
(most largely) what is called ‘ offal’ snuff We are 
let a fact, illustrating anxiety of 
manufacturers to ascertain beforehand, if possible, 
any prospective changes in the rate of customs’ 
duties, in order to circumvent in some small degree 


regard | the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Referring to the 


ear 1870, our chemist says : ‘ With regard to the 
increase of offal snuff exported over the two previous 
years, it is, I believe, partially if not wholly due to 
an impression on the part of the trade that the 
Budget might include a reduction of the tobacco 
duties. This belief is founded on the fact, that 
shortly before the close of the financial year, and 
the appearance of the ye gs the number of 
samples of offal snuff received for examination was 
unusually numerous.’ But the duties were not 
reduced, and possibly these over-clever men lost a 
little by their cleverness, 

Our chemist does a good many odd jobs in the 
way of analysis. He tastes and weighs, distils and 
decomposes, lime and lemon juice, and the spirits 
used in ‘ fortifying’ those beverages. He does the 
like with rum, glucose, sugar, soap, home-made 
wine, spiced wine, spruce beer, Vienna beer, herb 
beer, solid wort, distillers’ wash, beer finings, 
essence of hops, cider, lemonade, Jiqueurs, com- 
pounds, sweet spirits of nitre, ether, and beet-root 
syrup. These examinations are not all done for 
the excise. Having a well-fitted laboratory at 
Somerset House, with furnaces, stoves, boilers, 
ovens, stills, filters, tests, balances, and all the 
other paraphernalia, he is able to lend a hand 
occasionally to other departments of the govern- 
ment. He analyses tobacco, snuff, wine, and other 
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articles for the customs; while the Board of Trade 
occasionally requests him to ascertain the goodness 
of the lime and lemon juice supplied by contractors 
for the use of seamen. 


A LOAN FROM THE DEAD. 


A Goop many years ago, the regiment to which 
I then belonged was quarte at Aldershott. 
After’ a long absence from England, spent on a 
parching rock in the middle of the Red Sea, bleak 
and dreary Aldershott seemed a very paradise. It 
was delightfully near London too; leave was easily 
to be obtained; and a great part of my spare time, 
and more than all my spare money, was spent by 
me in the metropolis—spent, I am ashamed to 
confess, in riotous living and much disorder, Still, 
had it only been that, I should, possibly, like 
many of my brother-officers, at the cost of much 
subsequent pain, and weariness, and pinching, have 
passed through my cycle of dissipation, and settled 
down at last; but, in addition to my youthful 
aberrations, I had a fatal predilection for games of 
skill and chance. I was the best whist-player in 
the regiment, and could hold my own with the crack 
players of the clubs; and had I stuck to whist, 
which, in my belief, never ruined any man who 
had a head upon his shoulders, I could have made 
a decent income out of my skill ; but my moderate 
winnings at whist were swallowed = much 
more lost besides, at unlimited loo, blind hookey, 
hazard, and other kindred games. To crown all, 
I took to backing horses, and lost at that, I need 
hardly say. A long run of evil luck beset me ; I 
had lost all my available funds, had oo my 
commission to the utmost penny I could raise 
upon it, and found myself, at the end of the Epsom 
week, fevered and hed in body, in soul wretched 
and despairing. had come to the end of my 
tether ; Dens regularly done up ; life had nothing 
but evil in store for me. On the following week, 
I should be posted as a defaulter on the turf; I 
should leave the army in disgrace: and such tidings 
would kill my old widowed mother. 

It was Sunday night; I had been in London, 
trying to raise money, but uselessly; the Jews 
closed their fists tome. I only wanted a hundred 
pounds to pay my Derby losses ; this achieved, I 
could sell out, and retire without open disgrace ; but 
I couldn’t raise it. One man offered me fifty pounds 
for my bill of two hundred and fifty pounds at 
three months, but I wasn’t quite so mad as to take 
that ; I might as well smash for a hundred as fifty. 

My last sovereign was changed in paying my 
hotel bill on that Sunday night. I had a return 
ticket to Aldershott in my pocket, and a few shill- 
ings besides; nothing else in the world in the 
way of available assets. I think if I had been 
possessed of a five-pound note, I should have gone 
down to Liverpool, and taken a steerage passage 
to America. It was the limited extent of my 
means which made me resolve to go back to my 
quarters at Aldershott, and appear on parade the 
next day. 

The clock in the coffee-room where I was sitting 
shewed half-past eleven as the hour of the night ; 
the waiter only was in the room, arranging his 
spoons and napkins in the buffet, yawning surrep- 
titiously every now and then, quite indifferent to 
the problems which were agitating me. Waterloo 
Bridge or Aldershott? I must make up my mind 


quickly: another five minutes, and it would be too 
late for the one ; the other was always open. 

‘Waiter, a Hansom!’ I shouted all of a sudden in 
a tone which made the man jump. 

At that time, there was a train which left—not 
Waterloo, but some station a little distance down 
the line ; it might have been Vauxhall, or possibly 
Nine Elms, I scarcely remember which—left the 
station at midnight. It was popularly known 
amongst us as the Cold-meat Train. Its passen- 
fers were dead bodies for the Woking Cemetery. 

he railway company, ever solicitous to accommo- 
date the public and turn an honest penny, had, for 
the convenience of the camp, affixed to this train 
one first-class carriage. After leaving the dead 
bodies at Woking, the carriage was run on to Farn- 
borough, whence you could walk to the camp, if you 
had not been prudent enough to order a fly to meet 

ou. 
The hotel servant who ushered me to the cab 
ot a handsome gratuity for his pains. It was my 
eave-taking of the world of pleasure, and I was too 
insolvent to be careful about little matters. The 
cab sped me quickly to the station ; but the clock 
at the hotel had been slow ; as we passed under 
the railway arch, a premonitory shriek from the 
engine overhead warned me that the train was on 
the point of starting. I stopped the cab at the 
bridge, and ran quickly up a narrow flight of steps 
which led directly on to the end of the platform— 
known only to the initiated ; the train was moving 
on, but I had just time, despite warning shouts of 
guard and porters, to open the door of the last 
carriage and jump in. e other compartments of 
the carriage | noticed were lighted, but this one was 
dark ; that didn’t affect me, I didn’t want to read. 
I took out a box of wax matches, and proceeded to 
light a cigar. As the glow of the match lit up the 
interior of the carriage, I saw in the corner a long 
dark object, quite black, and yet with some little 
metallic gleam about it: it was a coffin, reared up 
at the farther side of the carriage, a board being 
——< behind it, against which it leaned. As I 
ooked steadfastly at the coffin, it appeared sud- 
denly to glow with a faint radiance. Every nail and 
every plate upon it began to gleam with strange 
mysterious light. Bah! it was the moon, We had 
just left the clouds of London behind us, and the 
i round moon, rising out of river-mists, cast 

er glorious beams right athwart us. But I turned 
away from her in disgust. What was the beauty of 
the night to me—a ruined spendthrift—the scorn 
and laughing-stock of the world! The black coffin 
on the other side was a more congenial companion 
tome. I lit another match, and read the inscription 
on the plate: ‘Witt1am Hearucore, died 25th 
May, 18—, aged 25 years.’ 

The hair on my head rose in a mass; my heart 
ceased to beat. My own name, my own age, and 
the very date of the day that was noty just born! 

It chimed in too, did this inscription, so mysteri- 
ously with that impulse I had felt the whole day— 
a turning to self-destruction, as a means of escape 
from all the degradations of life. I would accept 
the omen. I carried with me, a practice I had 
acquired in the East, a small American revolver, 
which fitted into my waistcoat pocket. It would 
kill at twenty paces, and would give me my mitti- 
mus easily enough. I drew it out, and placed it 
against my forehead ; then it struck me that the 


ball, after passing through my head, might pass 
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also through the partition dividing the compart- 
ment, and strike some one in the next carriage. I 
turned, therefore, my back to the window, and 
again placed the muzzle of the pistol to my fore- 
head. Again I withdrew it. There was no hurry. 
The train did not stop till it reached Woking. I 
could not possibly be disturbed. I wanted a 
signal : the whistle of the engine, as the driver 
sighted the red lamps of Woking, should be the 
signal for my departure from the world. 

‘Yes? I said aloud, turning upon myself, as it 
were, in a sort of frenzy—‘ yes! the moment the 
whistle sounds, William Heathcote, you shall die.’ 

I have said that the rising moon was shining 
brightly into the carriage, full upon the coffin, and 
upon its mysterious inscription. I don’t think I 
really believed that this coffin had any tangible 
existence. It might be but the product of my own 
fevered brain, but none the less, on that account, 
was it a veritable warning of my doom. Looking 
up, however, to see if it had indeed disappeared, I 
saw no longer the coffin-lid, but a white shrouded 
figure, a pallid, corpse-like face, the eyes of which, 
in the moonbeams, shone upon me with a sepul- 
chral gleam. 

For the moment, I thought that I had indeed 
passed into the land of shadows ; that I was a dis- 
embodied spirit, looking upon my own mortal 
remains ; and the thought that I had ceased to be 
an individuality, and had become the mere shadow 
of a thought, struck such a chill terror and horror 
to my soul, that every other impulse of it was 
lost in an eager effort to resume my individual 

came to myself with a deep gasp, digging m 
finger-nails into my palms. Ah, the joy of that 
moment, after the torture of the struggle back to 
life! Life ragged, miserable, it might be, but 
still dear life, how precious it seemed ; how un- 
fathomably deep, below the utmost wretchedness of 
being, was the dread abyss of non-existence! Sha- 
dows ! I defied them. 

‘Come forth, old mole!’ I shouted, to my double 
in the coffin. He came forth. As I live, he 
stepped out of the coffin, seated himself opposite to 
me, and laid a finger on my arm—lIaid a finger on 
my arm, and leaned forward to speak into my 
ear 


‘Mercy, mercy!’ shrieked the figure in a voice 
that pierced the roar of the train then thundering 
over a bridge. ‘See!’ cried the figure, slipping a 
paper into my hands ; ‘keep it, keep it ; only don’t 

etray me. 

Whew-w went the whistle of the engine, shriek- 
ing, as it seemed, close into my ears. I turned my 
head for a moment: the moon had just passed into 
aclond ; the figure had vanished ; the coffin still 
stood in the corner, dark and grim. The train 
slackened, stopped. 

‘Jem,’ said a voice—that of the guard’s, ‘ there’s 
a body in that middle first-class coach ; there’s 
some parties coming to meet it with an ’earse.’ 

‘ All right, Jack,’ said another voice ; ‘ they ’ve 
come to fetch him. Bear a hand here, will you ?— 
© Lord !’ shouted the man, as he-saw me sitting 
in the corner. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. I hope 
you aren’t been annoyed, sir ?—Jack, what did you 
mean by putting the gent into this compartment?’ 

‘I didn’t,” growled Jack ; ‘he must ’a got in by 
hisself’ 

‘All right, I said, getting out and stretching 


myself on the platform. ‘I’ll get into the next 
carriage. No bodies there, are there ?’ 

‘D’ye call me nobody ? said Pat Reilly, looking 
out of the window. ‘Jump in, Billy, me bhoy! I’ve 
cleared out the rest of the company; ye’ll intro- 
duce a little fresh capital into the concern,’ 

What a contrast to the scene I had quitted was 
the cheerful lighted carriage, with its occupants, all 
brother-officers of mine, smoking, chaffing, and 
playing loo on a rug stretched over their mt 

urely the whole of the previous scene had been 
a dream, or could it have been an incipient attack 
of D.T.? not brought on by drink, indeed, for I 
was not given to that, but by irregular habits and 
stress of mind, 

It wasn’t till I reached my own hut at Aldershott, 
that I thought of the paper which the ghost 
had given me, and which, in my delirium, I had 
imagined I had thrust into my waistcoat pocket. 
Here was a test, at all events: if there was a real 
paper, bearing signs of its ghostly origin, then I 
was still sane, and the apparition I had witnessed 
was not a delusion of the brain. 

In the corner of my waistcoat pocket was a 
crumpled piece of flimsy paper ; I unfolded it, and 
found it a Bank of England note for a hundred 
pounds. 


From that hour, I was an altered man. I paid 
my gambling debts ; confessed all my embarrass- 
ments to my friends, who lifted me out of the 
a card or y ; studied for 
the Sta’ ollege; passed a examination ; 
went to Sandhurst, came out with high honours, 
and having a little influence at head-quarters, got 
an appointment as commissioner, to watch the 
operations of the American War of Secession, on 
General ——’s staff. 

It was at the close of a bloody but decisive 
battle, or series of battles, which resulted in the 
retreat of the army of the South, that I visited 
the field-hospitals at the rear of the Federal army, 
in search of a friend who had been wounded 
during the day. The doctors and attendants were 
all too busy to pay any attention to my wants, and 
I walked down the long rows of hastily improvised 
couches, trying to recognise my friend. 

Scraps of paper, on ‘which the names of the 
patients had been hastily scrawled, were pinned 
to the coverings, and I started as I read on one, 
‘William Heathcote’—my own name. The man 
appeared to be sinking from exhaustion, but he 
brightened up when he heard the tones of a 
friendly voice. 

I knelt down beside him, and asked if I could 
do anything for him. 

He nodded his head. ‘You’re English?’ he 
whispered. 

‘Yes, I am,’ 

‘Soam I. If you should be in the neighbour- 
hood of Bedford, and should be able to hear of an 
old man of the name of Heathcote, a retired draper, 
will you tell him his son died in a creditable way ? 
I was a disgrace to him, sir, when I was alive ; 
but when I am dead, perhaps he’ll think kindly of 
me again. I’ll tell you my story, sir. I was a rogue 
-—I was, sir. I was an undertaker, but I was a 
collector of taxes too; and I entered into a con- 
spiracy to defraud the government. It came out; 
but I had warning in time. I shammed dead, and 
got away in one of my own coffins with all the 
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swag. They wasn’t very keen after me ; I don’t 
know why ; but just at the last moment I thought 
they’d have me. A detective followed me right 
to Woking; but I squared him with a hundred- 
pound note, and got clear away to America by 
the Southampton packet. It never prospered me, 
that money; and I got lower and lower, till I 
listed as a soldier; and here I am! I’m getting 
tired, sir. Don't forget Bedford—Heathcote, reti 
draper.” 

I passed on in wonder and astonishment ; and, 
if 1 must confess, a little disappointed and dis- 
enchanted. I was no special care, then, of an 
over-ruling Providence, as I had fondly deemed 
myself. y wonderful warning and deliverance 
was a mere affair of chance and accident. As I 
passed the man’s couch again, he lay on it stiff and 
stark and dead. 

On my return to England, I made inquiry of 
the officials of the revenue department, and 
found that there really had been a fraud of the 
kind in question, that the collector implicated in 
it had died suddenly—by suicide, it was thought. 
As to the defalcations, the defaulter’s sureties had 
paid a part—one of them, his father, having been 


sold up in consequence—and the rest had been paid | see 


over again by the parishioners he had defrauded. 
So I found out the old man at Bedford. He was 
living with a daughter, in abject poverty, and I 
repaid to him the hundred pounds with compound 
interest. To him I seemed a celestial visitant. 
The Cold-meat Train is now a thing of the past, 
I believe. A luggage train carries belated officers 
back to camp; but, to this day, I confess that I 
always prefer to Woking in broad daylight, 
and that I carefully look inside the carriage before 
I enter it, for I desire no more Loans from the 


MATRIMONIAL CURIOSITIES. 


Miss Lyp1a LaNGvIsH, so dismayed at the thought 
of being married in ordinary humdrum fashion, 
would have heartily sympathised with the eccentric 
Yankee couple who were able to inform those whom 
it did and did not concern that upon a certain da 

they were married at Omaha, ‘on the east haif 
of the north-west quarter of section twenty-two, 
township twenty-one, north of range eleven east, 
in an open sleigh, and under an open and unclouded 
canopy ;’ or, if the chance had been given her, 
would have been charmed to imitate the Pitts- 
burgh pair, who, after being made one flesh in a 
balloon, went on a bridal trip two thousand feet 
above the earth. But with all her love of romance 
and horror of commonplace, Sheridan’s wayward 
heroine would scarcely have cared to have made 
herself and her dear Beverley happy under the 
shadow of the —— Some of the sex have, 
however, prov equal to entering the holy 
state even in that ominous manner. In 1725, a 
woman petitioned King George I, praying she 
might win pardon for a malefactor by wedding him 
under Tyburn Tree. ‘The belief that a condemned 
felon could be thus rescued from the hands of the 
executioner is placed by Barrington in the category 
of legal vulgar errors, It is one, of course; but 
such a singular idea could hardly, one would think, 
have taken possession of the popular mind unless 
there had been some foundation for it, Supposing 
such a custom ever prevailed anywhere, it is 


iB, 


difficult to decide if it were complimentary or un- 
complimentary to the saving sex. Women might 
indeed claim it as an acknowledgment that Love 
is lord of all, when the professed love of a woman 
was held powerful enough to over-ride the decree 
of justice ; while, on the other hand, it might be 
argued that the criminal had only a choice of 
equal punishments, If Manningham, himself a 
lawyer, gives a true version of the condition, the 
latter view is the correct one, for marriage in such 
a case might well prove worse than hanging. He 
says: ‘It is the custom, not the law, in France and 
Italy, that if any notorious professed strumpet will 
beg for a husband a man who is going to execution, 
he,shall be reprieved, and she may obtain a pardon 
and marry him; that both their ill lives may be 
bettered by so holy an action. Hence grew a jest, 
when a scoffing gentlewoman told a gentleman she 
heard that he was in some cng of being hanged 
for some villainy, he answered: “Truly, madam, 
I was afraid of nothing so much as you would have 
begged me!” In England it hath been used, that 
if a woman will beg a condemned person for her 
husband, she must come in her smock only, and a 
white wand in her hand, as Sterill said he had 


n. 

Among the ballads preserved in the Roxburghe 
collection is one dating from the early part of the 
seventeenth century, setting forth how a merchant 
of Chichester killed a German at Emden-town, and 
how, after he had made his last dying speech on 
the scaffold, no less than ten goodly maidens begged 
for his hand and life : 


‘This is our law,’ quoth they ; 
‘We may your death remove, 
ft in lieu of our good will, 
ill grant to us your love.’ 

None of the compassionate virgins, however, were 
goodly enough for his taste, and he quietly asked 
the executioner to do his office: then another 
damsel intervened, and by force of her charms or 
her oo persuaded the merchant to accept 
her kind offer; so 


Hand in hand they went 
Unto the church that day; 
And they were married presently 
In sumptuous rich array. 


Less impressionable was the fellow whose obdurate 
ungallantry is commemorated in the lines— 


* Come, a wife, and save your life!’ 
The judge aloud did cry. 

* Oh, why should I corrupt my life ?’ 
The victim did reply. 

‘For here ’s a crowd of every sort, 

And why should I prevent their sport ? 

The bargain’s bad in every part ; 

The wife is worst—drive on the cart !’ 


Montaigne tells a similar story of a Picardian, who, |]: 


seeing a lame damsel advancing to claim him for 
her own, cried out: ‘She limps, she limps ; despatch 
me ny !? The famous border thief, Scott of 
Harden, had the like alternative, rope or ring, 
given him. He had driven the cattle of Murray 
of Elibank ; but the latter managed in turn to drive 
Scott, his followers, and the stolen beasts, back to 
Elibank Castle. Upon telling his wife he should 
hang the thief, now he had caught him, she 
suggested it were fy to hang such a winsome 

three such sorry girls — 
in single blessedness at home. Taking the Ww 


fellow when they i 
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hint of his better-half, Murray sent for the ugliest 
of his an and presenting Meg-o’-mouth 
Murray, as she was called, to his astonished prisoner, 


gave him his choice, either to make Meg his wife 


or dangle from a tree. The cattle-raider flatly 
refused to take the lady until he felt the rope 
tightening round his neck, then he gave in; return- 
ing to Harden a married and a sadder man, to 
repent at leisure the unlucky raid that had brought 
him to such a pass, 

If the belief in gallows’ matches was a strange 
one, it was no stranger than the notion, that if 
a bride lacked modesty as well as money, she 
could throw off her debts with her dress, and by 
going to church in but one garment, make her 
creditors shift for their due; as though Law were 
a lion, losing all fierceness before an unclad Una. 
A beauty thus unadorned once skipped across 
Ludgate Hill to change her name by the aid of 
a Fleet parson. On the 17th October 1714, John 
Bridmore and Anne Sellwood of Chiltern All 
Saints, Wiltshire, were made one, and against the 
record in the parish register was written: ‘The 
aforesaid Anne Sellwood was married in her shift, 
without any clothes or head-gear on.’ Some ten 

ears later, a similar performance took place at 

leombe, Kent. Kalm, in his Travels in North 
America (1747), relates that a poor widow, whose 
husband had left her nothing but debts, upon marry- 
ing a second time, went to church in her chemise, 
thereby relieving herself and her new partner from 
all liabilities; and in recording the fact, Kalm 
remarks that such things often took place. In 
1766, a Whitehaven bride sought to attain the same 
end by going to church as became a decent woman, 
undressing herself to her undermost garment for 
the ceremony, and putting on her clothes 
as soon as the knot was tied; and somewhere 
between the years 1838 and 1844, a Lincolnshire 
curate officiated at a wedding where the heroine 
of the occasion stood before him enveloped in a 
sheet. Such attempts to evade the law of debtor 
and creditor evinced a laudable desire on the part 
of the bold brides to spare the pockets of the men 
of their choice, which is more than can be said of 
the means — not long ago by a Staffordshire 
woman to evade paying certain moneys she had 
received on behalf of the turnpike trustees. She 
had been sued in the County Court, and ordered 
to pay the money, and appearing in answer to a 
summons for contempt, coo y produced a marriage 
certificate, and pleaded that her husband was now 
liable for the debt. She had married a travelling 
tinker thé day after judgment was given against 
her, and where he was to be found, she neither 
knew nor cared. 

The artful toll-taker was too anxious to have a 
spouse of some sort to be fastidious; and for 
honester reasons, poor orphaned Thomas Robbins 
of Abergavenny was as desperately determined to 
wed, when he wrote to the chairman of the Here- 
ford Board of Guardians: ‘I do want to 
a young girl about nineteen or twenty from the 
Union House, if you have one that will have me, 
and will come oni live in this town. I do live in 
Mill Street, Abergavenny. I will take her off the. 
parish for good, and keep her. I do want to know 
if you will marry me in the Union House at the 
Board-day, and please let me know about it as soon 
as you can, as | have no father or mother in the 
world to do for me. Ido want to be married as 


soon as I can.’ Certainly, Thomas, willing to take 
any girl the guardians chose to allot him, could not 
have said, like the countryman, when a Wiltshire 
coroner asked him how he came to be so foolish as 
to wed a woman with a cough, that he ‘s’posed he 
liked her!’ Not a whit more burdened with senti- 
ment was the Dorsetshire labourer who put forth 
the following Bill for a Wife: ‘Charles Warren, 
Marnhull, Dorset. My family is as follows: the 
eldest boy is thirteen years old, the younger boy 
five years old, and a girl eight years old. My 
house is my own, and have no rent to pay. I have 
an acre of potatoes, half blues and half whites, this 
= My wife has been dead twelve months ago, 

t Shroton Fair; the children lives with them- 
selves in the daytime, but I am always at home 
with them at night. I do think it would be better 
if there was a woman to look after them, both for 
the children and myself. I have got eight shillings 
a week for my work, and the boy two shillings 
a week, and have constant employ. I want a good 
steady woman, between thirty and forty years old, 
for a wife. I do not want a second family. I want 
a woman to look after the pigs while I am out at 
work.—July 1832.’ Equally practical-minded was 
the collier groom who demurred to utter the all 
important ‘I will, until he had received from his 
blushing bride a satisfactory answer to the question, 
‘Wi’ ta clean my boots ?’ 

Some persons about to have shewn such 
supreme indifference, that one wonders how they 
ever compassed the preliminary courtship. A 
couple —— at a parsonage in Ottawa, and 
expressed their desire to be united ; but just as the 
clergyman was about to commence proceedings, 
the lady discovered she was minus one of her 
gloves, and requested the gentleman to go and 
get her a pair, and to be quick about it, or she 
might change her mind! He obeyed. Clergyman, 
witnesses, and bride waited and waited, but neither 
gloves nor groom came to hand, until things looked 
so serious that the good parson himself started off 
in search of the dilatory bridegroom. After a long 
hunt, he was discovered comfortably seated in the 
verandah of a hotel, with his feet on the back 
of a chair, —_ enjoying his cigar. Upon the 
clergyman demanding an explanation of his be- 
haviour, the nonchalant gentleman said, with all 
the coolness imaginable, that he was waiting to see 
if she was going to change her mind! This indiffer- 
ent individual was one of that take-it-easy school 
to which the late Duke of Sutherland nee 
if Mr Grant’s story of that nobleman be true. Just © 
two hours before the time fixed for his marriage 
with one of the most beautiful women in England, 
a friend came upon him in St James’s Park, leaning 
carelessly over the railing at the edge of the water, 
throwing crumbs to the water-fowl. ‘What! you 
here to-day! I thought you were going to be 
matried this morning!’ ‘Yes,’ replied the duke, 
without moving an inch or stopping his crumb- 
throwing; ‘I ieve I am’ he same writer 
tells a story of a living nobleman to much the 
same tune. This easy-going personage left his 
father to choose a bride for him, and make all the 
necessary arrangements ; but concerned himself so 
little about the matter, that he had arranged to 
meet a friend in Long Acre on the very morn- 
ing appointed for the marriage, which fact he 
announced in the following words: ‘It will not 
be necessary to meet me to-morrow to go to Long 
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Acre to look for a carriage. From a remark made 
by the duke to-day, I fancy I am going to be 
married!’ The force of indifference could hardly 
further go; but in this case the lady interested 
must have been as easy-going as her intended 
husband, and of a very different temperament to 
the Virginian lass, who, finding her swain could not 
raise the dollar for the clergyman’s fee, entreated 
the latter, if he could not marry them full up for 
less, to'marry them twenty-seven cents’ worth, and 
they would call for the rest some other time. 

cklessness in matrimonial matters has brought 
many to grief and repentance ; but, for all that, 
wedded bliss is more likely to wait upon heedless 
than over-cautious marriers, An unhappy result 
may safely be predicated of a union when the 
parties to it have so little confidence in each other 
as to formally bind themselves over to good be- 
haviour by a pre-nuptial contract. When Jacob 
Sprier and Deborah Leaming, of Philadelphia, 
both of whom had experienced the joys of matri- 
mony before, resolved upon making a second ex- 
periment jointly ; mindful of the source of conjugal 
jars in such cases, they drew up an agreement of 
twenty-two clauses, the last of which at anyrate 
was a sensible one: ‘That the said Jacob Sprier 
shall not upbraid the said Deborah Leaming with 
the extraordinary industry and good economy of 
his deceased wife ; neither shall the said Deborah 
Leaming upbraid the said Jacob Sprier with the 
extraordinary industry and good economy of her 
deceased husband ; neither shall anything of this 
nature be observed by either to the other of us 
with any view to offend and irritate the party to 
whom observed ; a thing too frequently practised 
in a second marriage, and very fatal to the repose 
of the parties married.’ 

Still more fatal to the repose of such parties is 
the untimely resurrection of a defunct spouse. 
Your rambling husband has an awkward knack of 
getting himself reported dead, and then turning up 
‘very much alive, to the consternation of his con- 
satel relict, and the upsetting of the domestic 
arrangements .of her consoler. Enoch Ardens are 
no rarities, although not often of such a retiring 
disposition as the laureate’s hero. Only the other 
day our morning paper told us of two dead hus- 
bands coming to life. Ten years ago, a merchant 
captain married a lady of Soleure, Switzerland ; 
the honeymoon had just waned, when the new- 
made Benedict received orders to depart on a voy- 

Before many weeks had passed, the grievous 
news came that his ship had gone down with all 
hands, off the coast of Africa. For half-a-dozen 
years the captain’s widow remained faithful to his 
memory. Then a trip to Paris brought her an 
acceptable wooer, and Switzerland saw her no more, 
Four years later, a bronzed and bearded gentleman 
entered a café on the Boulevard Montmartre, and 
called for refreshment. While waiting its coming, 
he looked around him, until his eyes rested upon a 
comely lady busy at a desk ; a long searching look, 
and he was at the desk too; a few words were ex- 
changed, then with a loud scream the lady fainted, 
and the whole place was in an uproar. She was 
the beauty of Soleure, and the traveller was her 
sailor husband, who, after vainly seeking his bride 
in the land wherein he left her, had thus accident- 
ally found her—the happy wife of another man, 
and the proud mother of three fine children. The 
a case came to light in Worship Street police 


court, when a man applied for magisterial assistance 
to enable him ‘to get a little matter settled.’ He 
had, twelve months ago, married a widow, the 
widow of a drowned sailor. While he was at work 
one day, some one came to him and told him his 
‘missis’ was at home with another man. Throwing 
down his tools, he hurried home to see into it, and, 
sure enough, found his wife with another man’s 
arm round her neck. He told the intruder she 
was his wife, but the man said: ‘ No, she was his 
wife ;’ an assertion the object of dispute verified by 
going off with her old love, leaving her second 
mate at his wits’ end ; and so in his trouble he 
came to the magistrate ‘to get the matter settled 
one way or the other’ The poor fellow left the 
court in a very dissatisfied mood, because all the 
worthy magistrate could say was, that he thought 
the matter was settled the other way already. 
London magistrates are sadly plagued by folks who 
believe their worships can set any matrimonial 
difficulty straight at a minute’s notice. One of 
them was much perplexed by a woman complain- 
ing she was very much ill-used by a woman who 
was her husband’s wife, and a man who was another 
woman’s husband. Under pressure, she made the 
affair clearer: ‘I am my husband’s wife, and he’s 
got another wife. I want to take proceedings 
against my husband and his wife ; they lead me a 
rare life, particularly my husband’s other wife !’ 
When the magistrate interrupted her with, ‘He 
can’t have another wife, the indignant dame pro- 
ceeded, ‘But he has got her, and I paid for it. I 
don’t mind what I do to him or to her. I should 
like to get rid of them both. First he is with me, 
and then he is with her, and then they are both at 
me together. I want to prosecute him for marry- 
ing the two of us,’ 

en with a weakness for bigamy cannot now in 
Mormon-land indulge themselves to their hearts’ 
content ; but that they could do so, witness this 
announcement in a newspaper of Utah—‘ Married, 
in Salt Lake City, on the 16th ult., in the presence 
of the Saints, Brigham Young, to Mrs J. M. Martin, 
Mrs L. M. Pendegrist, Mrs R. M. Jenkinson, Miss 
Susie P. Cleveland, Miss Emily P. Martin, all of 
the county of Berks, England.’ Fancy one man 
marrying three widows, all at once! Old Mr 
Weller would have had an apoplectic fit at the 
idea, and we ourselves are so overcome by it that 
we can say no more about matrimonial curiosities, 


UNDER CANVAS IN THE NORTH-WEST 
PROVINCES. 


From November to March, the climate of that 
splendid lieutenant-governorship inaptly termed 
the North-west Provinces, is all but ee. 
Clear, bracing cold mornings are succeeded by 
days of balmy warmth, verging again into coolness 
in the evening, and terminating at night in a tem- 

rature which renders blazing fires and English 
lankets most necessary to comfort. During these 
pleasant months, the civilians who collect the 
revenue and administer justice make long tours 
through their districts from village to village, 
settling disputed claims, personally supervising the 
details of taxation, and holding criminal assizes. 
Now, these districts are often as extensive as the 
largest English county, and to visit carefully alike 
hamlet and market-town requires almost daily 
travelling for several consecutive months, It is 
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UNDER CANVAS IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


seldom that either road or railway is available on 
these journeys ; so the magistrate, like a patriarch 
of old, taking, literally, his flocks and his herds, his 


family and his servants, bags of corn and tins of 


vegetables, and a splendid suite of double-canvassed 
government tents, mounts his horse, and journeys 
forth to his people. 

Come out with us, gentle reader, for two or three 
days’ march, and we will try to shew you, as 
honestly as we can, what the manner of this 
simple Indian camping-life is. 

‘o-morrow at break of day we start; yet the 
only preparation we need make is to inform our 
servants of our purpose, and to order the necessary 
provisions from the station shop (where everything 
from gun-wads to babies’ stockings is to be bought). 
All night long our faithful household will be at 
work preparing for the start, from our own bearer, 
or personal attendant, packing our clothes and 
looking to the buttons, to the grass-cutters and 
grooms helping to load the ponderous bullock- 
carts with furniture for the tents, and grain for the 
horses. Long before daylight, the little brown 
owlet who hoots softly in the tamarind tree by the 

te will see three heavily laden wagons, each 
th by two white, soft-eyed oxen, creaking 
slowly past, crossing the road, and disappearing in 
the darkness among the fields. Shortly afterwards, 
he will again turn his head inquiringly, with one 
great round eye brought to bear upon the road 
below, as a string of our — horses and ponies, 
all warmly wrapped up in their blankets, is slowly 
led by their biped stable-friends to follow the 
direction taken by the carts. The stars have all 
gone out, save one in the east, which now shines 
with a subdued silver light. The little owl has 
shivered once or twice at the gray dawn coming up 
on the horizon, and finally put his head under his 
small downy wing and gone to sleep. A crow or 
two has got up, cawed once or twice, and set off 
across the sugar-cane field to find his breakfast. 
Our bearer has given the finishing touch of varnish 
to our long riding-boots, and finally adjusted the 
spurs. He approaches the honoured couch of his 
master, and putting his right hand to his forehead, 
and slowly inclining his body towards earth, out of 
respect to the still recumbent and sleeping form, 
utters, in a tone tremulous with veneration, the 
words ‘Sahib, sahib’—that is, ‘Master, master.’ 
At the well-known sound, the ‘sahib’ awakes to 
consciousness ; and the faithful bearer, with a 
smile of satisfaction at his success, rushes out, 
and shouts vigorously for the Mussulman whose 
high privilege it is to bring in the early cup of tea 
to the Protector of the Poor.* We will withdraw 
during the bathing and dressing process, in which 
our friend the bearer gives the most active assist- 
ance ; but while it is in progress, let us see exactly 
who are the different servants constituting this 
bachelor household to which the reader is being 
introduced. First, there is the head bearer, an 
ancient Hindu of good caste, amply clothed in 
white, and wearing a small 
silver badge with his master’s crest and motto is 
emblazoned. In his hands, our host, reader, for 
the little trip we are setting out on, places 


* Gharib-parwar, a Hindustani compound word, mean- 
ing cherisher or protector of the poor, is a term of 
respect commonly made use of by Indian servants to 
their masters, 
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monthly the whole of his pay, drawing from him 
as he requires, and making him keep and give an 
exact and minute account of it. This old gentle- 
man is also responsible for his master’s clothes and 
buttons, and can wield a needle as ably as he can 
polish a boot. He is assisted by a boy—his son, 
probably. Then there are the khansamah and khid- 
matghar—that is, butler and footman, who are 
Mussulmans ; the bheestie, or water-carrier; the 
saises, or grooms; two or three chuprassies, mes- 
sengers supplied by government ; the dhobie, or 
washerman ; the bawarchi, or cook; and a few 
others whom it is unnecessary to detail. 

Booted and spurred, we mount the two stout 
horses standing at the door; and breaking at once 
into a sharp trot, we leave the compound behind, 
cross the road, prick over a low mud-wall, and 
—- into the fields. Following a little path 
eading through the high maize-crops, our view is 
soon confined to the narrow road in front, and the 
high forest of brown and yellow corn on either 
side. All nature is awake now. Jackals slink 
across the path every now and then, returning 
after their Jortible nocturnal orgies—from bur- 
rowing in the shallow graves of the Mohammedans, 
or feeding among the refuse of the native city. 
A gray fox occasionally breaks out in front, and 
gallops ahead of us for a few paces, and then turns 
round and takes a good stare before plunging again 
into the maize. Flocks of minas and small 
green parrots chatter and wheel about over- 
head, playing awful havoc with the heavy ears 
of corn, and vexing the soul of the old fellow who 
sits perched upon a high rickety platform, shout- 
ing to them, and firing at them with his pellet- 
bow. Presently we emerge on the open. The 
country is all clothed with dark-green topes, 
or copses, of mango trees, with here and there a 
brown mud village sheltering itself under their 
shadow. Some of the crop is cut, and the villagers, 
scantily clothed in about two yards of coarse cotton, 
are scratching up the earth with their little wooden 
ploughs, drawn by a couple of white hunchbacked 
oxen. The sun is now getting well up above the 
horizon, and its rays are hot, though the air 
itself is perfectly cool. We move into a smart 
canter, now crossing a broad, close-cropped 
common, now among little rice-fields, popping over 
low mud-walls every two minutes, then diving 
again between fields of tall corn, and emerging on 
the banks of a deep nullah, or ravine, where we 
have to pull up, and proceed cautiously down its 
precipitous banks; up again on the other side, 
and off at a good hand-gallop, leaping the little 
irrigation canals leading from the village wells. 
Far in the distance, several white specks are visible 
in one of the green topes with which the country 
is studded. Making straight for this, it is soon 
-asy to distinguish the several tents of our camp. 
Several blue columns of smoke are also seen 
rising from as many little fires, where our inde- 
fatigable cook is already lavishing all his art on our 
ast. 

Hot, tired, and hungry, we soon gain the little 
encampment, which already presents the most 
settled appearance. The servants, all clean and 
fresh-looking, notwithstanding their sleepless night, 
are busily moving about. The spare horses, pick- 
eted in a row, are having their morning grain. The 
gentle milk-white oxen are lying down beside the 
carts, lazily munching their maize-straw. Inside 
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our tents, everything is arranged. In one of the 
large ones, breakfast is laid with as complete an 
equipment in every way as if at our bungalow in 
the station. In the little sleeping-tents, a change 
of clothes is laid out ; and in the bath-room, divided 
off by a ply of canvas, our tub, sponge, and towels 
are awaiting us. Thick strong carpets are laid 
everywhere over a deep layer of straw. After 
seeing, our horses well looked after, shampooed 
thoroughly, and blanketed, we turn in to have a 
refreshing bath and change of clothes; then to 
breakfast—a substantial meal, in which bottled beer 
and beefsteak play a prominent part, followed by 
tea and chuppaties, or native scones, wild honey, 
buffalo-milk butter, and fruit. By the time we 
have done our breakfast and smoked our morning 
cheroot outside, under the cool shade of the trees, 
a large number of the neighbouring villagers have 
collected round our cutcherry (or court) tent, to pay 
their respects, to offer presents, which, of course, 
are never accepted, and to bring their complaints 
and disputes. The business of the day now com- 
mences, Entering this august little pavilion, we 
find it already crowded with natives, in every 
variety of costume, from the primitive string and 
four inches of apron of the poorest ryots, to the 
ample trousers and Cashmere shawls of our Mus- 
sulman munshis. They are all squatted on their 
haunches, but, at our approach, quickly rise and 
—— salaam. We seat ourselves before a 
table, on which lie a pile of foolscap, a bundle of 
pens, a pewter inkstand, a criminal and civil pro- 
cedure, and a penal code, and begin to administer 
justice. Disputes regarding rights in landed pro- 
perty, which have been going on for generations, 
are summarily settled ; vexatious prosecutions by 
the score are dismissed ; offenders against imme- 
morial custom are punished according to Moham- 
medan law ; and thieves and vagabonds of different 
sorts are adjudicated various penalties, from whip- 
ping to imprisonment. Though rapidly, the work 
is carefully done, the en ee writing down, 
himself, a full report of the different cases for trans- 
mission to, and, possibly, revisal by the superior 
tribunals. 

The sun is now well below the zenith. The 
court closes. The wearied civilian goes to his tent, 
reanimates his energies with a ‘peg’ of brandy and 
soda-water and a biscuit, fastens on his spurs, and 
trots quietly out to different places in the neigh- 
bourhood, where questions relating to land-marches 
or feuds regarding the ownership of property in 
villages, call for his personal inspection. Darkness 
setting in, he slowly returns, to find the tope of trees 
in which his encampment and temporary home is 
situated bright with fires ; some for cooking pur- 
poses ; others lighted by the servants, munshis, and 
policemen of his establishment, for the sake of 
cheerfulness and warmth. If the evening is balmy, 
a glass of sherry and bitters and a cheroot are in- 
dulged in outside, while active preparations for 
dinner are going on around and within. 

Dinner is the event of the day, the crown of his 
labours. The warmly lined tent is bright with 
lamps, and the table gleams with linen and silver. 
Course follows course in due regularity. Every 
arrangement has all the completeness of home, 
nothing being forgotten by the thoughtful servants. 
The clear soup, the cutlet, the grain-fed mutton, 
the quail, the highly seasoned celery, the well- 
baked bread, and the cheese preserved fresh and 


sweet in milk, the cunningly contrived sweet- 
bread, and the Cabul fruit, are all unexceptionable, 
The beer, sherry, and claret have been kept swing- 
ing from a tree in a basket of wet straw, and are 
now as cool as if they had been iced. The servants 
are as usual quiet and attentive, keeping up a com- 

lete line of communication between their master 
in the snug, warm tent, and the cook jumping round 
and diving into the fire like some ghostly sprite 
away out in the cold. 

The first streak of daylight sees the whole camp 
in motion again; and another hour sees the to 
deserted, with no vestige of the inhabitants of the 
day before, save a few charred spots where the fires 
have been, some wisps of straw, a broken bottle 
or two, and a few corks. By ten o'clock, in some 
other tope, among some other villages, the counter- 

art of the scene will be enacted. Everything will 

ook as if it had never been moved, suggesting the 
idea, that tope villages, villagers, and encampment 
had been transported by some convulsion of nature. 
journey among his people, ‘a plain man dwelling 
in tents," like Jacob da: 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


Cuitp of the ancient year, 

Thou that up-springest amid falling snows, 
Welcome, O welcome here, 

Lone pearl of winter, stainless Christmas rose ! 
No soft gales greet thy birth 

With sunny breathing borne from vernal skies, 
But on the brown bare earth, 

From death and desolation thou dost rise ! | 


And thy green spreading leaves 
Quake to the storm-wind’s song, and frost-work bright 
A gleaming tapestry weaves 
Around the clusters of thy blossoms white. 
Dearer are they than all 
The summer’s coronal of buds and bloom, 
Upon December’s pall 
Shining like star-beams shed through midnight gloom, 
Far, far more dear than they 
Whose glories with the fleeting summer fade, 
Serene amid decay, 
And blight, and waste, thou smilest undismayed. 
Thon art a sign, fair flower, 
An emblem meet of heaven-born sympathy ; 
Fairest when grief-clouds lower, 
And hope and joy around us withered lie, 
Child of the ancient year, 
Thou that up-springest amid falling snows, 
Welcome, O welcome here, 
Lone pear! of winter, stainless Christmas rose ! 


On Saturday, January 6, 1872, will be commenced 
in this Journal, an Original Novel, by the Author of 
A Hovse or Carns, entitled 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
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